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an accompanying increase in tendencies to resist interference from other children;
in this age group, however, the beginnings of more friendly contact were also noted.
(3) From fourteen to eighteen months there were more and more friendly play and
a decline in fighting for toys; at this time simple games begin to take on a certain
social structure. And (4) for the ages from nineteen to twenty-five months there is
more and more integration of the child's interest in his play materials with his co-
operative interest in his playmates; as the authors put it (1939, p. 214), "Both children
modify their behavior in adjustment to the partner's activity."
Once co-operative play patterns are established, the child passes easily
into simple organized games. But in all these patterns we must not neg-
lect the influence of adults and older children, who teach the young both
how and what to play. The most recent studies of the play life of chil-
dren have been made in connection with nursery schools; and, while
these groups depend for their inception upon the institutional arrange-
ments made by adults, so far as the play activities themselves are con-
cerned they resemble fairly well what one would find in any neighbor-
hood of families whose children play together in each other's back yards.
Parten's (1932) investigation will serve as a prototype of many others:
This study of play life affords a good illustration of the growth of social participa-
tion, or what we should designate as the development of the social act in the child's
life. This growth is marked by extensity or number of social contacts made by the
individual, and by intensity or kind of groups in which he participates and the nature
of the role and status he acquires therein. She measured the first of these, for a group
of forty-two nursery children, ranging in age from about two to slightly over four
years, by recording the number of groups in which a child played. She measured the
latter by noting the extent to which the group was organized in terms of certain
duties and responsibilities of its members or whether the group was largely a mere
congeries of more or less independent individuals, and also by noting the role and
status of the child, that is, whether he helped shape the plans and actions of the
group, whether he took a role as leader and thus came to have a certain prestige.
For her sample she found that some children did not play with others but were
satisfied with being onlookers or with amusing themselves by climbing on and off
chairs or examining their own bodies or following the teacher about the room or
playground. Others indulged in the various sorts of play already noted: solitary or
"independent," "parallel," "associative," and "co-operative." Her results indicate
that the degree of social participation as measured by the kind of play activity is
largely correlated with the age of the child. The youngest children play either alone
or in parallel groups; the oldest play in more highly organized groups. But there are
wide variations. The rank-order correlation of the measure or score of social partici-
pation with rank-order of age was .61. Intelligence does not seem to be highly cor-
related with degree of social participation as she measured it, nor does previous
experience of the child in the nursery-school situation seem to make any difference
in the degree of participation in terms of types of play.